





Aram 24, hernia 


CHARIVARIA. 
Mr. T. P. O’Conxor is reported to 
have 


were the “constitution of the Irish 
Senate, no doubt his friends would be 
open to a deal. We fear, however, 
that his friends w ant a‘deal too much. 


The decision that there is to be a 
separate Irish stamp is looked upon as 
a mean attempt on the part of the 
Government to seduce Unionist philat- 
elists from the party they have hitherto 
supported. 7 te 


Many members of the German aris- 
tocracy are now becoming, 





said that, if the only thing really , 
at issue regarding the Home Rule Bill! 


interested i in » tlhe hence beasts race, but | 
‘more in sympathy with the dark blue | 
crew, has christened his little boy 


“Oxo.” 


The East Kent Ces ter Sessions had | 
to be abandoned the other day owing 
to there being no prisoners for trial. | 
An enquiry will, we understand, be| 
held to fix the responsibility for this 
fiasco. ; 


“The playing of football,” 


301 

|Bedford ‘estate site would necessitate 
the University buildings being divided 
into four plots. Yet, according to Mr. 
, WoopwarpD, the Botanic Gardens would 
have a somewhat similar drawback. 
“The lessees,” he says, “have for 








| many years past found it difficult to | 


‘make both ends meet.” 

_* 
MODELS REDUCED ” 
announcement. This, we 
is what often happens when 


* ALL 
;Says an 
| fear, 


we read, | artists have just finished their Academy 


** will be allowed at Wormwood Scrubbs | masterpieces. 


during April. The grounds will be 
unreserved, and therefore no permits 
' will be necessary.” Not even tickets- 
of-leave ? 


| In raiding a house containing a 


number of valuables stolen from mu- 


iseums, the French police have found | 





business men, and this new| 
movement is being referred 
to in Germany as “The trust 
of princes.” It remains to} 
be seen whether the well- 
known advice, ‘‘ Put not your | 
trust in princes,” still holds | 
good, ee | 

If he had a people like’! 
the Italians, the Kaiser is 
reported to have said, he 
would conquer half Europe. | 
Seeing what little headway | 
the Italians have made in| 
Africa, we other Europeans | 
have every right to feel hurt | 
at the comparison. 

* % 


The Glasgow Herald gives | 
us a vivid account of a storm | 


porary, “its velocity was} 
alarming, and a rr d,| 
roughly estimated at 2,000, | 
made its way to Parkhead! 
to witness the return League match} 
between Celtic and Raith Rovers.” 
Football crowds show which way the | 
wind, blows, as —, say up } North. 


| WELL 


The recent excavations at Pompeii, 
we are told, tend to show that there were 
Suffragettes at the time of the destruc- 
tion of that town. 
suppose, isthe large amount of broken | 
glass which has been found there. 


“ London’s handy man,’ 
WaLpo, “is the 1. ema 
is evidently living down his reputation 
as a footy man. 


says Dr. 


A man stated at Wood Green Police 
‘ : 
Court that he had named his son} 
“Camo” 


rumour that another 








Robert | 





—= - 


which recently visited that | 4 Q = ; 
city. ‘Shortly before two Med IY aes 
o'clock,” says our contem- | e eee 








some letters which may lead 
to the recovery of LEONARDO'S 
“La Gioconda.” It is feared, 
however, that, owing to her 
recent humiliating experi- 
ences, she will have lost her 
smile. 


Whether it is owing to the 
spread of Socialism or not it 
is difficult to say, but there 
is no denying the fact that 
class distinctions are tending 
to disappear. For example, 
the demi-monde and a certain 
section of Society are now 
dancing the same dances in 
the same way. 

From “To- ante: Notable 
Dicta” in The Glasgow 
Evening Citizen :— 

**As men’s pulses grow big their 
hearts sometimes become little.” 
Our pulse goes into strict 
training to-morrow. 








i Financial News tells us, 
jof shares as ‘aviating’ 
| ‘rising.’”” Ob, those @ witty Stock Ex- | 

' change men ! 


“to speak | 


| We seem to be ™ for an epidemic of 
escapes from prison. 


stag, which leaped out of the deer cart 
while on its way to a meet. An ex- 
ceptionally unsportsmanlike act. 


is the title of an 
We hope the 


“Spring Hunting ” 
article in The Globe. 
writer found it. 


Mr.WiLi1am Woopwarp, F.R.I.B.A., 
;suggests that the Royal Botanic 





instead of | 


Last week the 
The evidence, we; Norwich Stag Hunt lost a valuable | in Par fact that one of its pupils, T. M. Airey, 


standing heartily 
| ArrEY come out top of the list each 
‘year certainly deserves mention; 
'surely this monotonously 
after the University crews. | Gardens would form an admirable site | |candidate deserves a word of praise for 
We hope there is no truth in the | for the new London University, the ‘himself. 


Early Enthusiast (just bowled out). “FUNNY THING, I NEVER PLAY 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SEASON!” “One of our ens our con mpositors anxious 
rian er ae ————— to take to heart His Excellency’s 
ee. It is now the fashion,’ The olistes to cultivate a vien of humour began well 


iby spelling ‘Humour’ ‘Humer’ 


Daily Standard poster.” 

East African Standard. 
\If this is the same compositor, we 
| congr ratulate him on his achievement— 
quite in the right “vien” of humour. 


as on our 





‘The School has something to be proud of 


j Was first on the list of honours among 2,481 
|candidates. This success is annually brought 
| about by the splendid efforts of the headmaster 
;and his capable and hard-working staff, with, 
of course, the hearty co-operation of the boys 
themselves.” —Hulstead Gazette. 

The altruism of the other 


boys in 
aside 


and letting 


but 
successful 


After five or six years he 


father, equally | objection having been raised that the! might so easily have gone stale. 
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| your papers in,” 
| little bureau was designed for a boudoir, 
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BONES OF : CONTENTION. 
No. [. 

* How you can look at those perfect 
legs and entertain the feelings you do 
passes my compreliension.”’ 

Having delivered herself of this ut- 
terance my wife sank into a chair and 


: became absorbed in a newspaper. 


“My dear,” I ventured pacifically, 
“legs are not everything in this world.” 

“ Of course,” rejoined my wife, “ any- 
one can take refuge in generalities, but 
to people who really appreciate the 
Chippendale point of view——” 

* Nobody,” I interrupted with some 
heat, ‘‘ would venture to assert that I 
don’t possess the Chippendale point of 
view; but there are moments when art 
must bow to utility.” 

* And utility,” supplemented my wife, 
“must of necessity, | suppose, take a 
degraded form.”’ 

“T can’t see anything degraded in a 
nice sensible knee-hole writing table 
with a lot of sensible drawers to put 
I remonstrated. 


and you have always called this room 
my ‘study.’” 


“Well; isn’t it your study?” de- 


| manded my wife sharply. 
* Not if I mayn’t have what I want | 


in it,” I returned firmly. 

“When I think,” mused my wife, “ of 
the hours that I spent in choosing the 
things for it! Oh, how I hoped and 
prayed it might please you.” 

* Dearest,” I interposed hastily,“ pray 
believe. that my appreciation, if not 
adequately expressed, is none the less 
absolutely—er—stupendous.”’ 

My wife crossed to the little bureau 
and, bending, stroked one of its taper- 
ing legs with the air of a sentimental 
groom. 


“Were you the product of the 
master’s sudden inspiration?” she 
asked it in a low effective voice, “ or} 


did you grow into perfection slowly— 
laboriously, the faltering fingers that 
fashioned you waiting breathless, ere 
they added touch to touch, for 
divine guidance that has made you 
what you are?” 

* Fingers don’t generally suffer from 
breathlessness,”’ 
customary caution. 

My wife turned and looked at me. 
“You shall have your Victorian atro- 


city,” she enunciated in a cold vibrant | then suddenly develops a Hepplewhite 
“This poor little outcast shall | 
seek an owner who can still find some 
in the finer issues | contours. 


voice. 


value, some beauty, 
of life.” 

I confess I was nettled. 
isn’t a finer issue,”’ I said, 
remarks, to sav the least of them, 
obscure.” : 


«* A bureau 


“That | 


the | 


I objected without my | 


“and your | 
are | luxuriously 


“ Naturally,” returned my wife, “they 
are obscure to you, to whom it makes 
no difference whether the table on 
which you work emits inspiration or 
stands confessed a monument of gross 
materialism.” 

“T’m perfectly certain,” I protested, 
“that Mr. Carprenpace himself didn’t 
use a little ricket—er—a little delicate 
thing like that for doing solid work and 
drawing out his plans.” 

“There can be no possible profit in 
that kind of speculation,” returned my 
wife coldly. ‘ Let us close the subject. 
[ wanted to please you and I have 
failed—lamentably, that is all.” She 
turned and gazed out of the window, 
and in the gathering twilight her face 
looked very pale. 

A sudden overwhelming conviction 
seized me that never had husband 
behaved with such brutality as I. 

“T've quite changed my mind,” I 
began lamely. “The significance of 
having something really perfect as a 
medium for work was never brought 





home to me before.”’ 
| My wife turned and faced me. ‘“ Do 
| you really mean that ?” 
| Oh, absolutely,” I lied. 
She gave a little sigh: “I am so 


| glad—for your sake.” 

It was just then that the servant 
announced Dawkins. 

Dawkins is not a particularly in- 
teresting or pleasant person, so I need 
not dwell on his visit; but on this 
occasion he was responsible for an 
utterance that may be regarded as 
almost momentous. He possesses the 
indisputable merit of knowing more 
about old furniture than anyone else 
in London, and my wife regards him 
as only second in importance to “ the 
master ” himself. 

“You are very cosy here,” he per- 
mitted himself to say. ‘“ Madame’s 
boudoir, I presume ?” 

“Oh, no,” interrupted my 
hastily, “this is Harold’s study.” 

“ Really!” He laughed. “I wonder 
| he uses a little kickshaw like that.” 

I experienced a sense of unholy joy 
| as he indicated the bureau. 

‘You don’t care about it, 
| my wife meekly. 

«Oh, it’s quite pretty,” he returned 
with contemptuous good nature, “ but 
| it’s such a littleliar. Look! It begins 
iby pretending that it’s Chippendale, 


wile 





” suggested 


tendency at the toes, and finally it 
| Gequenllbs emulates Queen Anne in its 
It’s an awful pity that 
they don’t get some decent models 
before they start copying the old stuff.” 








THE ECLIPSE. 
I.—By a HypocHonpriac. 
I WANDERED forth soon after ten; 
The morn was fair; I don’t know when 
I’ve felt more blithe than I did then. 


I am a frail and flower-like one 
Who only ripens in the sun ; 
Unless he comes out strong, I’m done. 


But here so brave was he and bright 
That, as he gained a greater height, 
I knew the most acute delight, 


Till by degrees I grew aware 
Of a strange shade upon the air 
That thrilled me with a darkling care. 


I thought the sun had passed behind 


Acloud. "Twas nothing of the kind. 
I looked. It almost knocked me blind. 


Indeed, the sun was shining still, 
Yet sombre loomed the day and chill. 
I said, “I tell you what—I'm ill.” 


Visual delusions such as these, 
I thought, were signs of grave disease : 
I felt extremely ill at ease. 


Then home my tottering steps I bent, 
And to my bed I feebly went, 
And straightway for the doctor sent. 


(He is a gross, coarse man, and stout ; 
T hate him, tho’-I do not doubt 
The fellow knows his ‘way about), 


He came. I hastened to explain 
The signs which made me entertain 
Fears of a sickness of the brain. 


He listened with a front of brass, 
Then pocketed his fee, alas, 
And told me not to be an ass, 


Adding, in tones by no means low, 
That any idiot ought to know 
When an eclipse would be on show. 


He raised the blind, and then withdrew. 

I saw the skies were very blue, 

And the warm sun came glowing 
through. 


And as I humbly crawled from hed, 

And knew that 1 had been misled, 

I dare not tell you what I said. 
Dum-Dvem. 





The Position in Egypt. 
“‘Vanted a bittiaid maiker Applier meed 
uot cale nuless a good euest.” 
Equptian Morning News. 





Prima Donna—‘I have here a certificate 
from a doctor to the effect that I can’t sing 
to-night.’ Manager—‘Why go to all that 
trouble? [ll give you the it certificate any night.’ 

When this is done the turf is placed back 
into position again and rolled lightly.’ 





To-day I sit spreading myself 
at a fine solid knee-hole 
| table. 


Paddington “Merev vr. 


fatal is it to insult a prima donna. 


And that is the end of the manager, so 
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THE OBSTACLE EVENT. 





MONOTONOUS.” 


VEVER REALLY 


BUT 


I GRANT YOU, 
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Mer, Asguitu. “STIFFISH WORK 
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First Musie-Hall Artist (watching Mr. J. M. Barri: 


rATTER’s sO Goop. ’OO WROTE IT?” 





THE ECLIPSE. 
Ifl.—By a Pessimist IN THE MATTER OF CLIMATE. 


lr accident of birth had made me resident, 
Charles, in a land of sunshine and of song, 

In Spain or underneath some dark-skinned president, 
Most likely I’d have come out pretty strong 

When I beheld Selene make that messy dent 
In poor old Phoebus: I’d have struck a gong 

Or put on sackcloth, crying, “’Tis the end!” 

But 1 am English : I was calm, my friend. 


I did not even smoke a pair of glasses 
To see the portent, nor ascend the heights 
Of Primrose Hill—I hate the lower classes, 
By which I mean those poor inferior wights 
Who have not trod Parnassus’ flowering grasses; 
I do not run amok to gaze at sights ; 
Aloof I wander heedless of the mass 
({ did not see The Miracle, O Chas.). 


Still, as I say, in countries where Apollo 
Holds the high vault eternally at noon, 
I might have been disposed my pride to swallow, 
And rush into the street with unlaced shoon, 
Shouting, “ Alas, my brother dies!” and wallow 
In the white dust; but, as.it was, the moon 
Damaged the Day-god with that mighty dunch, 
Whilst I thought nothing but “an hour off lunch. 





’s “The Twelve-Pound Look” fro the wings). 
Second Music-Hall Artist, ** BLOKE CALLED Barrig, I THINK.” 
First Music-Hail Artist. “‘Arst FoR 'IS ADDRESS. 'E WRITES OUR NEXT.” 
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“T LIKE THIS YER SKETCH ; THE 





And also “ Goodness me, it’s growing chillier!” 
And struck a pine-wood match and lit the fire. 
That is my point: could anything be sillier, 
In this bleak land of hurricane and mire, 
Where morn’s eclipses are so dashed familiar, 
Than feverish haste to see our god expire ? 
I am his servant, but I'll not be dragged 
Out of my rooms to see the old boy ragged. 


The way I truly felt about the matter is, 
Here was a day, the balmiest in the year, 
Soft winds that wooed the earth with silken flatteries, 
An April day in England; this seemed queer: 
And Jove said, “ I have nothing in my batteries ; 
Cah you oblige me, Cynthia, my dear?” 
And so she blotted out the sun, poor soul; 
Rotten, I called it, Charles, and rang for coal. 
Evor. 





From The Church News (N.Z.), in a sudden burst of 
gaiety :— 

‘*The familiar question was re-opened—How Sunday School children 
are to be attached to the Church, and once more the use of adhesive 
stamps was recommended.” 


‘Byron was educated at Eton, and we say that Eton produced 
him.” —Harinsworth Popular Science. 
The “we” of course refers strictly to the editors of the 
Popular Science. Other people say that Harrow pro- 
dueed him. 
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ee Oey 5 emer no OS mee es 
“ Humpsti’s* attention to the calamity with his customary 
“BUMPSTI”; AN APPRECIATION. ‘little yelp. ‘“ Humpsti” arrives, and, with just a shade of 


THERE are two of them, and they are announced on the | patronage, convinces him that his alarm is purely imagin- 
music-hall, programme as ‘‘ Humpsti-Bumpsti.” I have!ary. Both legs have somehow got into the same half of 
no actwtal knowledge which is which, but I am morally | his trousers—that is all! and “ Bumpsti’s” smile of relief, 
certain that it is the little one who is “ Bumpsti,” and as he recognises his missing foot, is irresistibly pathetic. 
until corrected I shall assume this to be so. Their appar-' Now he can achieve something! and, rising unsteadily, he 
atus ig Spartan in its simplicity, consisting merely of a/ stands, swaying on heels that overlap the edge of the table, 
kitchen table and several cane-seated chairs. ‘‘ Humpsti,”|and not unnaturally loses his balance. Happily, a push 
being, I imagine, the elder brother, comes on first—a tall! from “ Humpsti’s” ever-ready hand restores him to the 
well-set-up young fellow in evening costume, with black | perpendicular, after which “Bumpsti” indicates that he 

































t 





satin knee-breeches and silk stockings. <A pause—after | 
which “Bumpsti” drifts in aimlessly. “ Bumpsti” is | 
small and pallid; there is a certain dreaminess in his | 
expression, partly due to the black line that traverses each | 


of his eyelids. His dress-coat does not fit him, and he} 


not only wears an unfashionably baggy pair of black Pd, 


trousers, but is also guilty of the unpardonable solecism of a 


plaid neck-tie, though he does not seem to have the slightest ; unbounded astonishment. 


suspicion that he is less cor- -— 


can do no more until he is provided with a few chairs. 
These are supplied, and he piles them up on the table in 
an untidy pyramid, obviously with but the vaguest idea of 
what he proposes to do next. All he is certain of is that 
he wants one more chair. He lifts one from the stage; 
the seat of the chair catches the edge of the table; he tugs 
impatiently, and upsets table, chairs and himself, to his 


—__—_—.. After this he seems con- 








rectly attired than “ Hump- | 
sti” himself. I don’t suppose , 
he would care a straw if he} === 
had. ‘ Humpsti” takes off} == 
his crush hat and coat and| & 
flings them to “ Bumpsti,” 
who receives them with 
amiable bewilderment, 
dimly conscious that he is 
expected to deposit them 
on one of the chairs, but 
quite incapable of making a 
selection with so many to 
choose from. He solves the 
problem by meandering off 


with the garments, and 
probably losing them in the 
wings. : 


On his return he is as- 











tent to renounce all further 
experiments with such 
tricky objects as furniture, 
and wanders about the 
|stage like a happy child, 
‘occasionally humming 
snatches of the air the 
|orchestra is playing, and 
‘never for a moment look- 
| ing where he is going. Once 
‘he all but takes a header 
|into the arms of the con- 
| ductor, whom he seems to 
'regard as chiefly to blame, 
and shortly afterwards, as 
‘he stagyers in generous 
jadmiration of his brother's 
feats, he very nearly top- 
.- | ples backwards among the 
= |first violins. ‘“ Humpsti” 








tounded to see “‘ Humpsti | a 

in the act ofthrowingaback; | ~ . eS ne Cee. “aa ‘is only. just in time to save 
somersault from the table, = him by the shirt front—- 
and alighting in a sitting WARNED OFF THE TURF! ‘an intervention which 


position on a chair close by. 
Upon reflection it occurs to 


By Smith's “‘ Humanitas” A 
oe YOUR GARDEN. 
“Bumpsti” that such a 


THE WORM IS NECESSARY FOR ENSURING THE HEALTHY STATE or | 
Do xor Kit 17.—See Darwin, | 


tachment for Lawn-Mowwers. 


| Bumpsti” appears mildly 
to resent as an officious im- 





phenomenon can only be due to some peculiarity in the 
table: itself which requires his close investigation,- and, 
sprawling across the top, he proceeds to examine it, head 
downwards, from below, whereupon it promptly turns over 
with him. He utters a plaintive little yelp, and ‘“ Humpsti,” 
coming to the rescue, sets the table and its victim on their 
respective legs again, whereupon “ Bumpsti” retires to a 
corner and sits on the floor, evidently feeling that the nature 
of tables is a mystery beyond his comprehension. Any 
mortification, however, is soon forgotten in the delight of 
discovering that his plaid bow possesses the remarkable 
property, as often as the elastic attaching it to his collar is 
stretched, of emitting a long-drawn wail. This he elicits 
repeatedly and it never fails to afford him joyous surprise. 

But in time the sight of “ Humpsti’s” acrobatic per- 
formances inspires him with the spirit of emulation. After 
all, his expression seems to convey, he is “ Humpsti’s” 
brother! It is quite possible that this agility may run in 
the family—one never knows. At all events, “ Bumpsti” 
decides to be up and doing. But no sooner is he seated, 
after laborious efforts, on the table than he is disconcerted 
by finding that he has unaccountably lost one of his 


——' plication that he is unable 
‘to look after himself. So, by way. of asserting his 
‘dignity and independence, he mounts the table for the 
third time, and paces it proudly with the air of one 
perfectly at home. Unfortunately he miscalculates its 
area, and an incautiows step backwards lands him in 
the centre of three chairs below, all of which are overturned 
by his impact. He reappears hopelessly entangled by 
them—a sort of Laocoon in the coils of cane-bottomed ser- 
pents. His endeavours to escape only involve him in 
struggles with fresh chairs, for which he appears to have 
a fatal fascination. At last he succeeds in shaking them 
off—but too late! This time even “ Humpsti’” cannot 
prevent him from floundering over the footlights right into 
the thick of the brazen instruments! However, he has 
soon clambered on the stage again, apparently uninjured, 
and stumbles off with one foot through a drum, which, 
tripping him up just as he reaches the wings, deprives his 
final exit of the dignity it might have had. 

I may be mistaken of course, but I am afraid “ Bumpsti” 
will never make a really suceessful acrobat. Somehow, it 
does not seem to be in him. I doubt if any perseverance 
on his part will ever conquer that unfortunate tendency to 





legs! He waves its vacant trouser feebly, while he calls 





come croppers. It would be pleasanter to give him more 
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Workmen (obligingly). “It’s ALL RIGHT, 





encouragement, but there are occasions when candour is 
the truest kindness. 

I am all the sorrier to have to say this because there is 
so much that is lovable in “ Bumpsti.” With his child- 
like capacity for being pleased and interested, his placid 
endurance of mishaps and reverses, and his never-failing 
hopefulness, he would be an ideal fellow-traveller on a 
Continental tour. Except, perhaps, at table-d’héte. There 
—with so many chairs and tables about—it is just conceiv- 
able, I admit, that one might find “ Bumpsti” rather too 
compromising a companion. F. A. 





“BOOKS UNWRITTEN.” 
(With acknowledgments to the weekly edition of 
“The Westminster Gazette.’’) 

TueRE are, of course, the books that probably never will 
be written, such as Mr. Witx1e Barp’s rhymed rendering 
of the Zliad and Odyssey, and Mr. Sinas K. Hock1ne’s 
monograph on “ RaBELals as a World Force.” But then 
there are the books that could quite easily be written, and 
that I would give much to see in print. Mr. BExuoc’s 
“Life and Teachings of Sir Witrrm Lawson,” and 
“Buddhism and its Modern Application: Being an Essay 
in Quietism,” by Mr. Cuesterton, both belong to this 
class, And why should not Mr. Maseriexp, leaving for the 
moment his own excursions into poetry, find time to put 
invo the hands of his publisher a eulogy of “ The Later 

Poems of Mr. Kirrina”? 











Immaculate Jones (on his way to a danec). ‘* Won’ ONE OF YOU CHANGE PLACES WITH ME?” 
GUVNOR; YOU'RE NOT IN OUR WAY.” 











In the drama and matters appertaining thereto, I want 
to see Mr. Gorpon Craia’s “ The Art of Lirrue Ticu,” and 
“The Curtain Raiser as a Medium for Dramatic Expres- 
sion,” by Mr. Toomas Harpy. And in the way of belles- 
lettres J should wish for nothing better than a volume of 
“Lives of the Saints” from Mr. Francis GripBie; while 
Mr. Frank Harris might end the SHaxksprare-Bacon con- 
troversy for us by adding “ Shakspeare Day by Day, by 
One who Knew Him” to the already extensive list of his 
delightfully intimate associations with deceased literary 
lions. Mr. Finson Youna, again, might delight me with 
a collection of “ The Things That Do Not Matter” — if, 
indeed, any such exist for that keen soul. When one 
approaches fiction, however, the choice becomes more un- 
certain. Our novelists are their own splendid masters, and 
it is not for me to suggest subjects to them with anything 
but the extremest diffidence. But I should like to see the 
result of a mutual exchange of plots for their next novels 
on the part of selected pairs of our great fiction writers. 
For instance, I would have given a great deal to have had 
the opportunity of reading Mrs. Firorence Barciay’s 
“Three Weeks,” and “The Rosary” of Mrs. Exinor Guyn, 
while I am sure Mr. Bennett's “ Bella Donna” would 
have been just as enthralling as “The Old Wives’ Tale” of 
Mr. Hicnens. And I wonder how Mr. Wiut1am Le QuEevux 
would have written “ Life Everlasting ’"’ ? 





Commercial Candour. 
‘* Pianos within. Piano-players sold.” 
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AN APOSTLE OF HONESTY. 

RatuER precipitately judging him by 
his clothes—as at first I did—I assumed 
him to be a middle-aged antiquarian, 
but, as he approached and each detail 
of his negligé whiskers stood out more 
clearly, | perceived that he was either 
a tramp or a philosopher, or perhaps 
both. 

As though he had divined my thought 
he stopped at the gate and proceeded 
to introduce himself. He had the air 
of a rather incompetent sort of person. 

“Sir,” he said, ‘I am a spreader.” 

“Indeed,” I replied mildly. “A 
moderately strenuous profession, I 
imagine.” 

He looked at me rather sharply. 

“On the contrary, Sir, I find it so 
complex and colossal a task that for 
some time past in my more poignant 
moments of despair I have contem- 
plated giving it up entirely. May I 
lean against your railings?” 

He leaned. 

“You see, the idea is so new,so quaint, 
that the average hard-headed citizen 
does not readily grasp it. Briefly, I 
spread the idea of honesty—plain, 
simple honesty—just that, Sir. I go 
about asking people to be honest. I 
was the first to think of the idea, and 
I believe I may say it was very fitting 
that I should have been the one to 
think of it. For my whole soul is 
bound up in it. The Idea is Me—I 
am the Idea. Honesty, Sir—simple 
honesty. Honesty is the key which 
unlocks the door to happiness—J am 
the bearer of the key. 

“Let us look at this question for a 
moment, Sir, and see how it works 
out. Let us assume that everyone in 
the world is honest. What happens?” 

He took off his little, pinched-up, 
ex-brown soft hat and hung it on the 
railings, and I was astonished at his 
extraordinary resemblance to one of 
our leading statesmen. 

“ Why, a few sweeps with a razor,” 
I reflected, “ and 5 

“What happens, Sir? Take, for 
instance, an ordinary occurrence—a 
daily, hourly occurrence—one of the 
commonest and yet, I think you will 
agree with me, not the least noble and 
beautiful of the customs of civilised 
finance—the lending of money. Now, 
Sir, assuming that everyone is honest, 
let us suppose one Jackson wishes to 
borrow five hundred pounds. He is 
temporarily—er—without resources—a 
position is which our greatest men 
not infrequently have found themselves. 
Jackson says, ‘I need five hundred 
pounds; I will go to Parker. I like 
Parker—he is a fine fellow in many 
ways. Yes, it shall be Parker—cer- 








tainly Parker.’ So he calls upon Parker. 
He says, ‘My dear Parker, lend me 
five hundred pounds.’ 

“Parker replies, ‘Why, certainly, 
Jackson. For how long do you require 
it?’ Jackson considers. Then he 
answers, ‘I shall repay you on the 21st 
of May next at eleven o'clock.’ 

««Excellent,’ says Parker. ‘ Help 
yourself from the crate in the hall as 
you go out.’ 

“«Thank you,’ answers Jackson, 
takes five hundred pounds from the 
crate or hamper or basket or whatever 
Parker keeps his money in, and goes 
home. 

“On the 21st of May he puts it back. 
Merely that—puts it back. He happens 
to be passing Parker’s, the money’s 
due, Jackson is honest, and so he pops 
into the hall and puts it back. Do you 
see, Sir? It is only just the merest 
honesty—nothing more. And what 
could be simpler or less expensive? No 
deeds, mortgages, 1.0.U.s, promissory 
notes, and all the complicated para- 
phernalia of the law. No worry on 
Jackson’s part and less on Parker’s. 
No expensive safe to buy. Why buy 
a safe? Everybody is honest, nobody 
will steal the money. Parker knows 
that and puts his savings in a crate or 
in the wheelbarrow out in the potting- 
shed—anywhere.”’ 

The spreader looked into my face, 
smiling. 

“Isn't it simple?” he said. 

I confessed that, while it was a little 
confusing at first, it certainly sounded 
very ingenuous. 

He frowned. 

“Ingenious, my dear Sir! How 
can that be? Why, it is so simple 
that the only ingenious part of it was 
thinking out its simplicity. But per- 
haps you don’t understand quite 
perfectly. Let us consider another 
aspect of the question. For instance” 
—he produced a small booklet which 
resembled a tract, folded it and pre- 
sented it to me. I am always helpless 
with these gentlemen, so I took it. 
“ For instance, let us imagine that you 
have been playing a little croquet in 
your garden, and while your opponent 
is engaged in doing the full course in 
one you come to the gate and lean 
over it for a little recreation. J chance 
to be passing, and, getting into con- 
versation with you, I sell youa copy of 
my book for threepence. By the way, 
you—er—the threepence, please—to 
illustrate my point—thanks ’"—for he 
had collected the threepence off me. 
“And naturally you say to yourself, 
‘ Now, have I been defrauded ? Is this 
volume, for which I have paid three- 
pence, honestly worth it?’ 

“ Bearing in mind that everyone is 





honest, you turn to me and say, ‘ Friend, 
is this book worth three-pence?’ In- 
stantly I answer, ‘ Sir, it is not. Two- 
pence represents its total value, and 
therefore I return you one penny.’ ” 
He gravely tendered me the penny, 
which I took. “ And so,” he concluded, 
“you see the exquisite simplicity of it 


all, my dear Sir, do younot? Yow are 
delighted—I am delighted. And all 


wholly due to the most elementary 
honesty.” 

He took up his little hat, exactly as 
a person takes a pinch of salt in some 
of our lesser restaurants, and placed it 
on his head, beaming at me. 

‘‘Remember — honesty, plain and 
simple,” he said. 

He took my hand and shook it about. 
Then, with a last smile and a final 
“Remember,” he went his way, and 
I pinched myself to make absolutely 
certain that I had not been dreaming. 
Then I looked at the volume I had 
purchased. It was an ordinary two- 
page tract—quite ordinary, obviously 
second-hand, and if I had purchased it 
from any other person I should have 
considered it very expensive. 

Some two hours later my wife pro- 
tested against the absent-mindedness 
that had distinguished me throughout 
luncheon. 

“T have asked you to tell me the 
time twice,” she said, and I felt for my 
watch. 

And then, as my fingers closed on 
the air that hitherto had always been 
displaced by the ancestral timepiece, 
I solved the problem which had kept 
me pondering half the morning. I had 
wondered why the spreader had given 
me back my penny. Now I knew. 
He had done so because, on the whole, 
he felt that he could afford it. 

He was a remarkable and talented 
man, and I have often wondered how 
he dealt with the person who had given 
him the tract. J had given him nothing 
and was a gold watch and twopence to 
the bad. He must have got a grand- 
father’s clock at least from the person 
who had the hardihood to give him a 
tract. 








‘* WANTED, two attendants capable of playing 
first violin, one French horn, one cello, one 
wicket-keeper.” 

Advt. in ‘‘ Manchester Evening Chronicle.” 
If the wicket-keeper can’t bowl, and 
the number of ’cellos is -strictly limited 
to one, there should be plenty of quali- 
fied applicants to take on this team. 


Responsibility. 
“Mr. Maunder was in charge of the Solar 
System.” —Daily Express. 
Is it quite patriotic of him never to 
give England a total eclipse ? 
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THE NEW HANDICAPPING. 


To JUDGE BY THE ‘‘ FREAK” MATCHES WHICH HAVE BEEN PLAYED LATELY, IT APPEARS THAT GOLFERS ARE GETTING TIRED OF 
THE METHOD OF HANDICAPPING BY STROKES. 


BELOW WE SUGGEST SOME HANDICAPS (WITH THEIR EQUIVALENIS IN STROKES) WHICH 


WOULD, AT ANY RATE, INTRODUCE VARIETY INTO THE GAME, 
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| DEBI AND DUTY. 
| We often wonder, I and Jane, 
| By conscience forced to be penurious, 
| How folk on our financial plane 
| Live in a manner so luxurious; 
Their movements figure in T'he Times, 
They wear expensive frocks and frills, 
| They gallivant to foreign climes— 
| We stay at home and pay our bills. 
| My sister Sarah’s husband, Jack, 
| Is something hopeless in the City, 
| A man habitually slack 
| And greatly given to self-pity ; 
| Yet ev’ry winter he and Sarah 
Evade December's fogs and chills 
By skipping to the Riviera— 
| I stay at home and pay his bills. 


| Smith is an artist friend of mine, 
A veritable prince of swankers, 
Whose talent chiefly takes the line 
Of overdrawing at his banker's; 
Yet Christmas finds him recreating 
Life in the Engadine at Sils, 
Ski-ing, toboganning and skating— 
I stay at home.and pay my bills. 





THE COMING OF SPRING. 


| STUDY FOR A PROTEST AGAINST MODERN MATERIALISM. 


And there is Jones—I know his screw 
Is something under seven-fifty ; 
He's in the Inland Revenue 
And ought to be, but isn’t, thrifty ; 
Yet Jones, instead of barley-water, 
Champagne habitually swills, 
And gives it to his wife and daughter !—- 
I stay at home and pay my bills. 


Surprising too are the affairs 
Of Hopkinson, another crony ; 
I never meet him but he swears 
That he is “ absolutely stony ”’ ; 
And yet he’s always playing “ Ponte” 
With gay and gilded Jacks and Jills; 
Each year he spends a month at 
Monte— 
I stay at home and pay my bills. 


I trudge to work on Shanks’s mare ; 
I haven't got a car or “ shover ”’ ; 
The eggs that form my humble fare 
Come from the hen and not the 
plover ; 
My hair is sparse, my figure weedy, 
I look unhealthy round the gills ; 
Jane’s Sunday hat is getting seedy— 





We stay at home and pay our bills. 





I know this long-continued strain, 
Where virtue is its own requital, 
Is telling very hard on Jane, 
Whose happiness to me is vital ; 
And yet, unless I follow Raffles 
And take to rifling safes and tills, 
I’m bound by duty’s curbs and snafiles 
To stay at home and pay my bills. 








The Paths of Wise Men. 

**No wise man walks on the extreme edge of 
a parapet which may be rotten ; he walks in 
the middle.” —Spectator. 
If Mr. Srracuey will promise to give 
a display of wisdom, Mr. Luoyp GrorGE 
would no doubt arrange a parapet for 
him in some ruined Welsh castle. 





The Smart Set at Birmingham. 
*CLUB AND SOCIETY GOSSIP. 
Servant’s Five-Hovr Yawy.” 

Birmingham Daily Mail. 





Commercial Candour. 
From a “specimen menu” adyer- 
tised in The Sunday Times :— 
‘* Poularde Grand Mére.” 
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Schooled in the ancient chivalry: of the sea! 


went down in the Titanic, 


Patient of discipline 
Well may we guess who know that gallant breed 


What courage yielded 
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[Dedicated to the memory of the brave men who 


Tears for the dead, who shall not come again 


Homeward to any shore on any tide 
like an April sun, 
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Tears for the dead! but through that bitter rain 


Breaks, 
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WHAT SOME ARTISTS’ FRIENDS HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 


Hostess (to Humorous Artist), ‘‘ Bur WHERE DO YOU GET YOUR ABSURD SITUATIONS?” 


Humorous Artist. ‘‘OH, WELL, IF ONE KEEPS ONE’S EARS OPEN AT TEA-PARTIES OR 


THING SAID THAT ONE CAN USE!” 


DINNERS, ONE OFTEN HEARS SOME SILLY 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, April 
15.—PrINcE ARTHOUR, rising to resume 
debate on introduction of Home Rule 
Bill, met with reception testifying 
afresh to the influence of a charming 
personality. The Opposition, grateful 
for much needed aid to their Front 
Bench, cheered enthusiastically. Gene- 
rous response from Ministerial Benches 
hailed a foeman worthy the steel of 
their own chief. 

Speech on the whole disappointing. 
Partly perhaps in consequence of high 
pitch of expectation, chiefly because 
Prince Artur found himself in false 
position. Everyone knows and feels 
that this three days’ debate on First 
Reading of the Bill is sheer waste of 
time. For all practical purposes Mem- 
bers might just as well, for the sake of 
their health even better, go out on 
Terrace and play at leapfrog. 

The whole business based on funda- 
mental absurdity of discussing a meas- 
ure that Members have not yet had 
opportunity of studying. In other 








days this condition was acknowledged 
by custom of deferring debate till the 
Second Reading, when the Bill was in 
everybody’s hands and full oppor- 
tunity given for mastering its clauses. 
Nothing said last Thursday, nothing 
said to-night, or within possibility of 
being said to-morrow, can alter the 
situation to extent of infinitesimal iota. 
At moment Prince ARTHUR was talking 
round it the Bill was being finally 
drafted and sealed up, ready to be sent 
to the printers in time for circulation 
on Wednesday morning. 

Meanwhile a speech was expected 
of him. Yielding to call of duty he 
sharply commented on PREMIER’s 
description of the measure, devoting 
considerable portion of attack to ridi- 
culing a scheme of federation to which, 
whatever else the Bill may be found 
to contain, there will not be found 
within its four corners (including the 
preamble) the remotest reference. 

If, and since, there must be full debate 
on Home Rule Bill, Prince Artuour, 
avoiding details that will properly be 
dealt with in Committee, when real 
fight will commence and conclude, 





might have inspired an Opposition 
depressed by certainty of ultimate 
defeat had he delivered a rousing speech | 
on broad principle of self-government 
applied to Ireland, denouncing the 
policy as harmful to that country, fatal 
to unity of the Empire. 

Nothing new in that. He has been 
saying it at seasonable times during 
the last twenty-six years. Merely sug- 
gested as preferable alternative to dis- 
cussion of details of a Bill not yet 
in print. Incidentally it would have 
saved him from embarrassment of 
trying to remember the precise number 
of Irish representatives proposed to be 
retained at Westminster, a figure that, 
with increasing hesitation, he suc- 
cessively named as forty-two, thirty- 
four and forty. 

It was because Cousin Huan, more 
accurately gauging the situation, dealt 
with it in another fashion that his 
speech was more effective. Avoid- 
ing, or but lightly touching upon, 
assumed details of the Bill, he dealt 
directly with its main and mighty 
purpose—the transference to Ireland 
of control of purely national affairs. 













































| Bench 
| Benches below Gangway. 


| new things by way of illustration. 
delighted both sides by sketch of Cater | 
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On the project he poured a lava-like 
stream of contumely and scorn, vigor- 
ously hitting out right and left at its 
supporters, whether seated on Treasury 
or massed behind him on 


Speech, not too long, glittered with 
sharp points of argument and some 


Secretary soliciting audience from 
Emperor of Austria with object of 
learning how Nationalist autonomy 
worked in his dual dominion. Pictured 
Sr. AuGusTINE representing House of 
Commons suffering greatly by conges- 
tion of business under present system 
and prepared to run risk of adopting 
Austro-Hungarian Parliamentary plan. 
Vision of riotous scenes of common 
occurrence in Vienna Parliament rose 


He| 


safety to © those least able to help them- 
selves. 

Thus was the dreadful news of wreck 
of biggest ship in the world, with popu- 
lation of a hamlet on board, offi-ially 
confirmed. 

Brief sentences accompanied by low 
murmur of sympathy. Touching to 
see hands furtively raised and heads 
gravely uncovered. This a Parliamen- 
jtary custom exclusively reserved for 
|occasions when a personal message 
from the SovEREIGN is brought in and 
read from the Chair. Members felt 
they were in presence of a Monarch 
mightier than any seated on earthly 
throne. 

“The Angel of Death is abroad in 
the land. You may almost hear the 








beating of his wings.’ 
Before midnight, Home Rule Bill read | 





handed a folded sheet of foolscap into 
custody of the Clerk. 

Like debate on First Reading this 
also an artificial contrivance. Docu- 
ment simply blank sheet of paper 
known in Parliamentary parlance as a 
“dummy.” 

Business done.—Home Rule Bill 
brought in. According to Journal of 
House, “read a first time.” Another 
little joke—there being nothing to read. 





THE VAGABOND. 
THE wind is in the wood, 
The sap hath stirred 
Blue flowers in multitude, 
And song of bird; 
And, though her day hath been, 
Last summer's fern 
Is red among the green, 
For to discern! 





who laughed immoder- 
ately. 
“I am 


WE 
Ve 


very much! 
afraid,’ continued| 
Cousin Huan, tying 
himself together by in- 
genious manceuvre of 
catching his left elbow 
in right hand stretched 
back, “ that 
the venerable monarch 
would ring the bell and 
have the lunatic taken 
away.” 

Business done.— 
Second night's debate on 
introduction of Home 
Rule Bill. 

Tuesday.—House met 
with feeling of weariness | 
in prospect of another 
night wasted in spinning ~ 
words. Depression lightened by cer- 
tainty that before adjournment division 
would be taken and first reading of | 
Home Rule Bill carried. Thereafter | 
business might commence. Suddenly, 
unexpectedly, an unseen Hand brushed | 
away ordered preparation. House found 
its emotion stirred 
depth. 

Asked if he had further news in con- 
nection with wreck of Titanic, PREMIER 
read dispatch received by Board of | 
Trade from White Star Company. 
The great ship had foundered. Of 
passengers saved there were some- 
thing little more than one in three, 
nearly all women and children. On this 
last note Premier in tremulous tones 
added a few slowly-spoken sentences. 


before eyes of Members, 





The 


| The loss of life was stupendous, appal- 


ling, irrevocable. At least the nation 
in its sorrow might be comforted by 
knowledge that the best traditions of 
the sea had been maintained in willing 
sacrifice made to give first chance of 


Philosophe r. 


to profoundest | 








** WomeEN ’s QUEER CATTLE. 


WHEN you’vE 
|\TO DO WITH 'EM AS WOT I’vyE ’AD YOU'LL FIND THERE AIN'T ONE AVERAGE | By 
| WOMAN IN FIFTY. 





| What scribe am JI, I 
say, 
To mope within, 
| Whenas the common's 


gay 
With yellow whin, 

' When sun and shower 

and sod 
In ancient plan 
'Do praise the hornéd 
god 
| Areadian ? 


; Lor I must be astir 
With scrip and staff, 

To hear the woodpecker 
In April laugh, 


‘Or go with jest and 
. rhyme 
"AD AS MUCH | A-journeying 
Tamis’ side from 


Prime 





la first time by majority of 94 in House 
of six hundred and twenty-six Members. 
Not quite so big as was expected; but 
twill serve. 

| Long-drawn-out performance closed 

amid scene of excitement. 

“Who is prepared to bring in the 
Bill?” the Speaker inquired, when 
How of cheers and counter-cheers fol- 
lowing upon announcement of figures 
| subsided. 

From Opposition Benches came jubi- 
lant cry of “ RepMonp! Repmonp!”’ 

Ignoring the gibe the Premier read 
list of names on back of Bill and set 
forth on indispensable march to Bar 
literally to “ bring in the Bill.” As he 
turned and advanced towards the Table 
‘the Irish Nationalists leapt to their 
\feet, waving hats and handkerchiefs. 
Ministerialists above and below Gang- 
way opposite joined in demonstration ; 
Unionists, remaining seated, grimly 
laughed. The Premier, impassive, 
continued his passage to the Table; 








Till Nones doth ring! 


Where lusty poplars bend 
The path is free ; 

I'll tread it with a friend 
For company, 

Then rest and drink a glass 
If they should brew 

Ale at the “ Dragon” as 
They used to do! 





“The aviatrix made an excellent landiug. 
She states that her trip was splendid in spite of 
the dog.” —Cork: Evening Echo. 

We always say, * Down, Fido!” 
starting a flight. 


before 





The Chucker-Out. 

‘At the Notts Quarter Sessions, an appeal 
against a decision of the magistrates who re- 
fused the renewal of a bee- olf licence on the 
ground that.the tenant had resorted to the long 
pull system was dismi 

Yorkshire Telegraph. 


He must try the long push system next 
time. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“ JELF’s.” 

I nave often thought that the 
animals at a Zoo of ‘the fish at an 
aquarium are better placed than we are 
for seeing strange creatures on the 
other side of the cage bars or the 
tank’s glass facade, but I never felt 
this so strongly as when I was privi- 
leged the other night to see for the first 
time the clientéle of a bank (Jelf’s by 
name) from the cashiers’ point of 
view. I also got fresh views as to the 
disposition of a bank's interior. In 
real bank life, beyond the cashiers’ 
counter (with its bars to keep you off 
the cash) I had always noticed rows of 
other counters, unprotected, where other 
clerks noisily flapped 
the leaves of ledgers, 
containing the dossier 
of your private life, 
but weren't allowed to 
handle money. But in 
a stage bank it seems 
that immediately be- 
hind the cashiers’ 
counter is the place 
where the partners’ 
sanctuary comes, and 
you get at it through 
swing-doors that let out 
a draught straight on 
to the cashiers’ backs. 
Of course it is a great 
convenience for the 
Head of the House to 
be able to burst through 
his swing-doors and be 
at once within arm’s 
length of his depositors 
during a run on the 
bank; but for me, who 
had never seen a sanc- 
tum so situated, the 
little stage realism of 
these vistas rather spoilt the air of 
reality. 

There was a like congestion of things | 
in the crowded hour or so before 11.15, 








~~ 

MOopERN BANKING 
FIDENTIAL BUSINESS, 

From left to right: James Palliser, of Palliser’s Bank (Mr. Ketcuriry); Adam 
Winslow, Head Clerk of Jelf’s (Mr. JULES Suaw) ; Richard Jelf (Mr. DU MAURIER) ; 
Lady Skene and Skye (Miss VANE FEATHERSTON) ; Lady Fenella Mull (Miss Rosavie 
TOLLER) ; Sir Jonathan Dunne, Chairman of the Amalgamated Association of Bankers 
(Mr, ALFRED BIsHOP), 











and Skye, on a | suspicion that Mr. VacHEnL belongs to 
private mission connected with a/ that delightful class (rare and refresh- 
personal loan. By i1.15 all these|ing as the visits of angels) which: has 
characters (to say nothing’ of the head | never grown up. And certainly if Lady 
clerk and the chief correspondence} enella’s dithyrambics on the theme 
clerk and the porter—the — as oe jof Palliser’s prowess in the chase and 
may guess, a very heavily-worked|on the polo-field were to be taken 
menial) had been succinctly delineated, ' rate Ag the author of them betrayed 
yon — ie “¢ pj Fig of poh purr youth. 
out ; and nobody need laugh any more | An ‘alliser’s P y 
when bankers how of the cntaibenlouslendie dnuniene, Does >. een 
nature of their business. \UP banker ever really tell another 
After all this dramatic compression | grown-up banker who happens to be 
of —_ and sp2ce, how Mr. VacHELL | his rival in love that he (the speaker) 
must have sighed for the large freedom |has a better claim to the lady’s hand 
of the printed page ! . |for the reason that he can senate her 
I will not dwell on the plot, which po & superior social environment ? 

worked ‘up to a happy climax where| But when all these little cavillings 
sacrificial virtue was rewarded—if it's are worked off, it remains to say that 
~ Jelfs is a very fresh 

and pleasant = full 
of quiet humour, And 
it was excellently acted. 
The angularity of 
Richard suited Mr. pu 
Maurier, and so did 
his way of doing noble 
things without insisting 
on their nobility; but 
a drier and less emo- 
tional part would have 
suited him still better. 
The character of Lady 
Fenella, » woman 
apparently of serious 
nature, who yet ad- 
mitted an insatiable 
desire for pretty 
“things,” and  con- 
fess2d to the puri they 
played in ‘her affairs 
of the heart, was very 
well interpreted by 
Miss Rosatie Touuer. 
The Palliser of Mr. 
Cyrit KEIGHTLEY was 
one of those good-look- 
really a reward to be accepted by ajing, clean-limbed villains who with 
girl for your virtue, when she loves | a little more money of their own 
someone else for his polo. But I want) might easily have been heroes. Mr. 
to say a word about the Harrovian; Atrrep Bishop was happy in the un- 


the Countess of Skene 





Metruops.—JELF's BANK TRANSACTING IMPORTANT AND CON- 
(WHY WEREN'T THE SERVANTS ASKED TO BE PRESENT ?) 








on the morning presented in the first | hero. 

Act. Within the limits of this brief; No one will suspect Mr. Vacnett of 
period, in addition to the usual, wishing to underrate Harrow of all 
stream of clerks, plain or confidential, schools; yet he paid it rather a poor 
there were introduced, singly and| 
severally, into Richard Jelj’s pri- | 
vate room at the bank the following|the world. 
characters :—(1) his old friend, the|ranching in California, he could pre- 
Hon. Archibald Mull, light - hearted | serve the brave traditions of school-boy 
hero, on his way to Ascot; (2) his/ honour learnt on “the Hill,” might he 
old friend, Mr. James Palliser, seductive | not also have remembered how to put 
villain, on his way to Ascot; (3) his late} on his clothes? And might not this 
uncle’s friend, Sir Jonathan Dunne|Old Harrovian have retained some 
(Chairman of the Amalgamated Associ-|dim impression of the right way of 
ation of Bankers), on a mission of|kissing a schoolfellow’s sister, even if 
homely commercial advice; (4) his|he had only heard of the process by 
fiancée, the Lady Fenella Mull, on her | report. 

way to Ascot; (5) his fiancée’s mother, | * I have had breathed into my ear the 


— 











| 
j 
j 





forced humour of his heavy-father part 
as Sir Jonathan Dunne, and Mr. Harry 
CANE imparted a delightful quality to 
the methods of his bank-porter—a 


compliment when he made Jichard | type that I have hitherto sus,ected of 
Jelf (its alumnus) so little a man of! being rather colourless. All the other 
If, during a course of} 


parts fell nicely into their places in a 
very agreeable mosaic. 
The rehearsal of the interview be- 
tween Archie Mull (Mr. Renpet) and 
his potential father-in-law (under- 
studied by Mr. pu MaurrEr) was ad- 
mirable fooling ; and the final curtain 
fell upon a charming variation on the 
usual finish. ‘ Aren’t you going to kiss 
me?” says Fenella.. “I was going to,” 
says Richard, with a mock-angry stamp 
of his foot for the italics. O. 8. 
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THE COLONEL. 

[The origin of ‘ Bogie " appears to be shrouded 
iu mystery ; the following'verses are an attempt 
to solve the problem by one who believes that 
he met the prototype in the flesh.] 

Hr had recently come from the tropics, 
From a land of shikaris and Sikhs, 
But instead of the usual topics 
He dilated on mashies and cleeks ; 
Red-visaged and spare, you'll depict 
him, 
A warrior pensioned and tame, 
Brogue-shod and be-knickered—a 
victim 
Of the “ royal and antient game.” 


No bunker would cause him a flutter, 
His approaches were rhythmic and 
clean, 
Bat he wasn’t so sure with his putter 
And he always took two on the green; 
Though he lacked the resource of 
SaYErs, 
Though his tee-shots were straighter 
than long, 
The doyen of average players, 
He couldn't do anything wrong. 


Now it may have been owing to magic 
Or a touch of an Indian sun, 
But a game becomes terribly tragic 
When you know where the globule 
will run, 
When you know 
diminish, 
No foozle can ever inflate, 
A score that adds up at the finish 
Precisely to seventy-eight. 


that no fluke can 


And this habit of eadem semper, 
This freedom from stymie or swerve, 
Is apt to react on the temper 
On an elderly gentleman's nerve, 
And he grew so excessively boresome 
Concerning his curious play 
That we never suggested a foursome 
Till the Colonel was out of the way. 


But a truce to his fads and his failings, 
Let his idiosyncrasies be, 
For he lies t’other side of the palings 
Which run by the seventeenth tee, 
In a churchyard where visions of 
gladness, 
Those dreams of confetti and rice, 
Are dimmed by a shadow of sadness— 
(You drop and count two if you slice). 





















And oft in the hush of the gloaming, 
When the greens are denuded of 
flags, 
When the caddies are wearily homing 
And the lockers are crowded with 
bags, 
There ’s a sound as of somebody driv ing, 
Of a weird and unnatural “ Fore,” 


striving 
To put up a different score. 


' a 
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TOSH ABOUT TITLES. 


{‘‘It is not generally known how Kipling 
chose such a happy title as ‘The Light that 
Failed’ for the book that helped to make hin 
famous. He had a'most decided to call the 
novel ‘The Failure,’ although he was some- 
what dissatisfied with this rather prosaic title. 
One evening as he was sitting in hs study 
reading by lamplight the light went suddenly 
lown, almost failed in fact. In a second 
Kipling jumped up and exclaimed, ‘By Jove! 
[’ve got it.’. Pointing to the lamp he said, 
‘The Light that Failed.’ ”—The Tatler.] 

Ir is a curious fact that the felicitous 
title, ‘Get .on or Get out,” chosen by 
Mr. Peter Keary for his soul-shaking 
work, came to him by accident. Asa 
matter of fact he had practically de- 
cided to call it ‘‘ The Hustler’s Bunyan,” 
though he was not altogether satisfied 
with the name. But one day, as he 
was walking in Putney High Street, he 
overheard a ’bus-conductor remark to 
a vacillating passenger, “If you don’t 
get on, you’d better get out.’ “Golly!” 
remarked the famous littératcur in a 
spasm of uncontrollable enthusiasm, 
“T've got it,” and he handed the ’bus- 
contuctor a five-pound note for solving 
the problem which had so long per- 
plexed his massive and megalithic brain. 

Rosert Brownie, it may interest 
our readers to hear, was within an ace of 
valling one of his most famous poems 
by the banal and unconvincing title of 
“An Italian Romance.” In fact he 
was just sending off the final revision 
of his proofs to the printer, when a 
motor-car—a very early and explosive 
type—passed down the street, ejaculat- 
ing at intervals, “ Pip, Pip.” “Great 
Cesar’s Ghost!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted poet, “the very thing I wanted;” 
and in a voice trembling with emotion 
he remarked, “ Pippa Passes.”’ 

Mr. Henry James is another case of 
an author saved by mere chance from 
appending an unimpressive designation 
to a masterpiece. Some years ago he 
was about to bring out a volume of 
short stories over which he had spent 
more than an ordinary amount of the 
limae labor, .and had resolved, not 
without serious misgivings, to christen 





“The Assassination of the. Albatross.” 

WorDswortH tried in vain to induce 
him to reconsider tle title, but 
CoLERIDGE was as adamant.- At: last 
he was converted by Lamp, who, in the 
course of a.visit to Highgate, tried to 
divert the philosopher-poet, then suffer- 
ing from a severe attack of mumps, by 
asking him riddles and conundrums, 
One of these was suggested by : the 
fact that the roof of CoLEripGr’s 
summer-house had been freshly tarred, 


difference between Sir Francis Drake 
and the substance on the roof of your 
gazebo?’’ CornEripGE professed _ to 
be unable to give the .answer, so 
LaMB supplied it: “The one is a new 
tar and the other an ancient mariner.”’ 
“Trismegistus! _ Abracadabra! Kéyé 
opraé | ”’ 
tones of rapture. 
one!” 


“You 've got it in 





«PALL MALL” PALAVERS. 
By Norfolk Howard. 
Wetsu DisESTABLISHMENT—AT THE 

Gvuarps’ CLUB 

Bertie. Ullo, ole sport! 
name. 

Dopptes. Well, I don’t mind if I do 
have a Guinness and Créme de Menthe | 
—arf-an’-arf. 

Bertie. I say, you ole blighter, have 
you seen what they’re saying about 
Welsh Disestablishment ? 

Dopptes. No; why should I? 

Bertie. "Pon me soul, you're a fair 
treat ! 

Doppies. Well, I spose they ‘re 
goin’ to disestablish welshers—jolly 
good thing too for the Turf. 

Bertie. Me dear chap, you ain't 
got the hang of the thing at all. Ye 
see it’s this way: they ‘want to dis- 
establish the Church in Wales. 

Dopptes. Well, why shouldn’t they ? 
What's Wales good for anyway but 
football and rabbits ? 

Bertiz. Oh, come, now, that's 
pitchin’ it a bit strong! Y’see, if we 
disestablish the Church, all the Non- 


Give it a! 





the volume “Convolutions.” But ashe 


at Rye he heard a lady say to her 





little boy and girl, “ Come here, you two 
|mad chicks!" “ Sakes alive!” shouted 
|the illustrious novelist, ‘‘ you ‘ve given | 
| me—unconsciously — the title which 


| beautifully expresses the inner meaning | 


| of my book.” Half-an-hour later Mr. 
‘James had dispatched a telegram to 


was strolling one evening on the beach | 


conformist bounders will be simply 

kangarcoing all over the shop. 

| Dopptes. B’Jove, so they will. I'd 
never thought of that. You’reareg’lar 

| devil of a chap to think. 

Bertier. All the same, couldn't we 
| simply chuck the whole bally country 
|__eut the painter, don‘cherknow—eh, 
| what ? 


Bertie. Oh no, no, that 'd never do. 


his publishers containing the words | Ireland’ s separated from us by the sea, 


“The Two Magics.” 
CoLERIDGE, as Mr. Snorter has con- 


‘Tis the wraith of a Colonel that’s} siderately reminded us in one of his 


masterly paragraphs, originally in- 


tended to call his most famous poem | 


iy’ know, and that makes it different. 
But Wales is joined on to England-—— 

Doppres. Gorblimey, so it is! I'd 
-jnever thought of that before. You 
are a clever chap, Bertie. 














and was as follows:—‘ What is the | 


ululated the philosopher in | 
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Bertie. Besides, Wales has some 
jolly good points. 

Doppie3. I thought it was all bally 
coal-mines. 

Bertie. Have you ever been there? 

Dovvies. Never further than the 
Welsh Harp. 

Bertiz. Well, I have, and I can tell 
you I’ve stalked some of the finest 
salmon in Wales that you ’ve ever seen. 

Doppres. But what the blanky| FELmow-TEACHERs, raise your banner! 
buttereups have salmon got to do with; Wherefore ape the timid lamb ? 
dish-tablecloth — I mean (hic) dish-| We no longer care a tanner 
stablishment ? | For the Oxford-Cambridge sham ! 

Bertie. Wy, simply this, m’ dear; Hang the pedagogic vices 
ole chap, that if we once disestablish | And the ignorance of Isis! 
the Church the Nonconformists will] Hang the supercilious manner 
make poachin’ legal! | And the priglets of the Cam. 

DoppLes. Wow, wow, I never! ... 
thought of that! What an offle, oftle| W 
: | As the salt of all the earth ? 


] ! 
idea ! 
of } nt =o 7 . j y 
seERTIE. Well, have I converted you? Let us start forgetting how to oe 
| Cringe to money, blood and birth ! 


Dopvies. Swelp me, but you have. | v} cit al 
Bertie. Good! then have another| ee ers’ what are greats- 
men ? 


| 

Guinness and Créme de Menthe. . ‘ 
Dopptes. Yes, just to steady my| Are they nenwels-epeenten statesmen ? 

nerves. I’m all shaken up. No, | It is brains alone we’ll bow to 


on} : 
second thoughts I'll have a champagne | As the only thing of worth. 
and old brandy. (IVeeps.) 


“WE ARE THE PEOPLE.” 


[At the recent conference of the National 
Union of Teachers a speaker from Derby is 
reported to have said: ‘It is the Oxford or 
Cambridge draw], and not brains, that now 
qualify for the highest service in the country. 
These are the men who have modelled, or rather 
muddled, our education. They have shown by 


in the claims they make.’ 





ho are these that we kowtow to 


Brains! And where do people hide 
them ? 
Spring Fashions for 1912. Oxford quads and Cambridge courts 
‘Blanche drooped her lips over her smooth, | Only seem to keep inside them 











dark grey eyes,”— Daily Record. Fools in flannels and in shorts. 





their natural incapacity that there is nothing | 


Vain the years they spend at college 
When the only kind of knowledge 
That the varsities provide them 

Is the lore of swank and sports. 
Let us bid the prigs defiance! 

Of their muddling we are sick. 
Brains adorn the great alliance 
| Where we are ourselves the pick— 





| We ourselves who have meandered 
| Through the sixth or seventh standard 
| To the London Inter-Science 
| Or the glories of Matric. 
| We have studied education, 
| We are able to explain 
| All the ratiocination 
| In the childish mind we train ; 
| We have spent our mental forces 
On laborious training courses, 
And researches on dictation 
And its action on the brain. 
We ourselves possess the pick of 
All the hall-marks Culture heeds, 
We are moving in the thick of 


Hoods that make the Cambridge silk 
pale 
As the liquid in the milk-pail, 
While the Oxford blushes, sick of 
All its manifold misdeeds. 








‘STABLE AEROPLANES.” — Morning Post. 
Why not “Pegasi’”? Much 
catchy. 


















Hoods of London, Brum and Leeds— | 


more 
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at first sight and without close investigation, to be a 
THE DANDELION. promising ‘word for rhymes. I rushed to my desk and 
Wuen I came upon Mr. Macey this morning he was in; went at it. 
his favourite attitude. That is to say, he was bent double, My lawn, upon thy smooth extent 
and he was carving viciously with a short curved blade at In sober joy I came and went, 
the grass. Mr. Macey does me the honour to help in the Shedding at every pace a care, 
work of the garden. He is made, I think, out of an} And felt thee soft and found thee fair, 
old oak-log. His rough weather-beaten face has all the! The fairest that was ever seen, 
honesty and much of the consistency of such a piece ed And brightly, beautifully green! 


timber, and his whole figure is wooden, if I may employ} That would do for a beginning. The fifth line was 

the term without any implication of disrespect. The) weakish, but it could be altered. Now for dandelion, which 

greater part of his life he devotes to the garden, but in his’ must, of course, be the key-word : 

off moments he repairs boots and shoes with admirable | [ hardly think the poets Bros 

skill and celerity. Give Mr. Macey a pair of wrecks which | Ana Moscuus knéw thé dinddlion. 

were once shoes, and a day or two afterwards he will hand | , a ° - Pury oe 

shaun heath ieebenel 0 alt thale termmer couminene, 1 do Something of that kind might be worked in. Or, again, in 

not doubt that, if his leisure sufficed, he could produce you ee peeral Not f all tl anv Deox 

a new pair, his own manufacture, soles, heels and uppers Ha Apes: "I ~ d of dea Ji any 

complete. He is, therefore, a snob in its best sense, that} __ . an ne Ree age ‘ 

is, a working shoemaker, and fer a family of shoe-destroying But this might involve a description of at least two or 

children he is quite invaluable. He has his recognised| three Dioxs—Dron of Syracuse and Dion Cassivs, for 

dignity, too. Other gardeners may be Bob or Harry, but example ~and would lead one too far afield. What else 

he is always addressed and referred to as Mr. Macey. was there? - 
This morning, as I say, he was working on the lawn, | Hear me with all my strength ery Fie on 

and was carving beneath the surface of the turf at the| That gaudy sham the dandelion. 

imbedded roots of dandelions, his hereditary enemies. This|That was a little nearer to reality. Then there was 

year there is a tremendous crop of these gilded usurpers. | Zion :— 





They have made the green of the lawn one yellow, and} Watt me, who loathe the dandelion, 
from every square foot of it at least one of them flaunts his | Swift to the verdant lawns of Zion. 


banner and shouts defiance at you. The plantain, which | Ye-es. No. Too irreverent. 

is also abhorred by Mr. Macey, has, at any rate, a certain Cry on, Guy on, Fly on, Shy on, Tie on, Try on. 
natural modesty. It lays itself out as flat as a perfectly} Ridiculous! What verse-writer could dare to drag in such 
detrimental weed can well be laid, and, if it does not miti- | rhymes as these one after another ? 

gate your murderous designs, at least it does not irritate; I gave it up. The dandelion, it seems, is infamous in 
them by superfluous ostentation. But the vulgar dandelion | horticulture and perfectly useless for poetry. Not even 
has no scruples of any kind. Like a tall bully it lifts its} Ot1ver Cromwett, no, nor Bonyrarty, could manage to 
head and ruins your fair expanse of lawn. This year it is | versify properly about it. 

more numerous than ever before. Mr. Macey speaks darkly 





of last year’s drought as the cause of this unexampled THE ROAD. 
increase. o- nee ae ee mua sai 
“ Nice little lot of dandelions, Mr. Macey,” said I. Now where are ye goin’,” ses I, “ wid the shawl 


“Ah, Sir, they be that,” said Mr. Macey. “It’s a turble An’ cotton umbrella an’ basket an’ all? — 
sight to see 'em like this on a gentleman's lawn. I cuts’em| Would ye not wait for McMullen’s machine, 
out all I can, but they'll come up again, never fear,| Wid that iligant instep befittin’a queen? 
If I was to uproot ‘em they'd take me from now to Oh you wid the wind-soft grey eye wid a wile in it, 
kingdom-come, they ‘re so deep-rooted and all; but I stops | You wid the lip wid the troublesome smile in it, | 
their seed anyhow.” Sure, the road 's wet, ivery rain-muddied mile in it 
“It'll take you a long time even to cut them out like| “4, the Saints "Il be kapin’ me petticoats clean ! 
that, won't it?” : ; _ | But,” ses I, * would ye like it to meet Clancy's bull, 
That it will. It ‘ll be a mortal long job, and when I've! Or the tinks poachin’ rabbits above Slieve-na-coul ? 
done it it'll be to do over again. But I don’t believe) 4,. the ford at Kilmaddy is big wid the snows, 


OLIVER CROMWELL, no, nor Bonyrarty, could ‘a’ settled! ay’ the whisht Little People that wear the green close, 
a lot of dandelions. | 


: , | They'd run from the bog to be makin’ a catch o’ye, 
OtiveR Cromwet and Bonararte are Mr. Macey’s|! ‘The'king o’ them’s wishful o’ weddin’ the match 0’ ye, 

favourite heroes and world-forces. I have never dared to; = -pywould be long, if they did, ere ye lifted the latch 

question him about them, but I suspect he believes them! o’ ve— no , : 

to be still in existence. What they cannot do even Mr.! « qpja¢ fairy ’s to touch her that sings as she qoes !” 

Macey himself hardly aspires to accomplish. a ; 
I left Mr. Macey to his task and strolled into the house. | “‘ Ah, where are ye goin’,” ses I, “ wid the shawl, 

It had occurred to me that the ferocious and recurrent} An’ the grey eyes a-dreamin’ beneath it an’ all? 

dandelion might form a fit subject for verse. The former; The road by the mountain ’s a long one, depend 

greenness and smoothness of the lawn might be described, | Ye 'll be done for, alannau, ere reachin’ the end ; 

and then would follow the hateful contrast of its present; Ye ‘ll be bate wid the wind on each back-breakin’ bit on it, 

garishness under the sway of the yellow intrusion. Mr.| Wet wid the puddles and lamed wid the grit on it, 

Macey would be the hostile spirit of the grass, incessantly| Since lonesome ye’re layin’ yer delicut fit on it——— ” 

warring bui constantly baffled by the hideous vitality of |“ Sure whin’s a road lonesome that’s stepped wid a friend ’ 





the foe. The night would descend on his labours and the | That ’s stepped wid a friend ? 
dawn would still find him plying the knife and tumbling | Who did Bridgy intend ? 


the heads of his victims into the basket. Dandelion seemed, | Still ’twas me that went wid her right on to the end! 
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NN™NIM™! oO <in To: 


OUR SNOBS. 


Her Ladyship. 


**[sN"r THAT MY GARDENER’S DAUGHTER, GILEs?” 
Giles, “Yes, YER LADYSHIP; QUITE A MISTAKE, TOUCHING MY ’AT TO ‘ER. 


Wuy, sue’s AS poor AS I BE.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


In Defence of America (SwirT), a volume further described 
as being “ for the enlightenment of John Bull,” is the work 
of the Baron von Taupe. He has raked together and 
arrayed in the fore-front of his book thirty charges which 
he imagines Englishmen to be in the habit of making 
against Americans. We are supposed to deride and abuse 
the machinery, the business capacity, the education, the 
politics, the public servants, the statesmen, the morality, 
the manners, the women and children, the digestions, the 
humour, the language, the patriotism and the hospitality 
of our cousins. All these charges the Baron sets out and 
solemnly discusses. If I had the honour to be an American 
I should resent both the Baron’s method, which is that of 
confession and avoidance, and his manner, which is that of 
a heavy and patronising father. Even though I am a 
Briton I may be permitted to remark that these “ indict- 
ments” are a mere hash-up of the inane stupidities 
occasionally flung about by the few who desire to be 
accounted witty and who are, as a matter of fact, offensive. 
Some of these superior persons are English, some 
German, and the American specimens of the tribe are by 
no means backward with their retaliations. No sensible 
man troubles his head about such things. But where 
in the wide world did the Baron find the Englishman 








who denied American hospitality or failed to admire 
American women? I take the two most glaring examples 
of his wooden-headedness and judge him by them. I 
ought to add that his publishers announce on the paper 
cover of his book that “the text is illuminated by a 
number of more or less humorous anecdotes and dia- 
logues.” I applaud the candour of these gentlemen, 


The Bishop of Bedford vas the most notorious gourmet 
in Europe. It was unfortunate, then, that the day on 
which he proposed to visit his cousin Molyneux in St. John’s 
Wood was the very one which the cook chose for leaving 
without notice. Hva, the pretty parlour-maid, though she 
knew a little cooking, was not to be trusted with a dinner 
for a bishop. The only way out of the difficulty was for 
Mrs. Molyneux to spend the evening in the kitchen, and for 
Mr. Molyneux to make excuses for his wife’s absence. 
Unfortunately, the excuses were given with such an air of 
guilt, and were so obviously untruthful, that the Bishop 
began to suspect. There was nothing half-hearted about 
his suspicions; he communicated to Scotland Yard his 
fears that Molyneux (in reality the most modest little 
man) had murdered his wife in order to pursue undis- 
turbed his intrigue with the pretty parlourmaid, From 
these premises Mr. Storer Ciouston has constructed an 
ingenious and diverting farce, His First Offence (Minis AND 
Boon)—a satire, for the most part, upon modern press 




















32) 


methods of conducting murder cases. The getting of 
Molyneux in disguise upon the scene of the crime through- 
out the investigations is the happiest idea of the book. He 
had written, under tho name of “ Felix Christie,” a lurid 
detective novel, and the newspaper in charge of the case 
offered “ Felix Christie” an enormous fee to take up his 
residence in the house and write weekly articles about the 
murder. So our hero in false whiskers returns home and 
writes about “the fiend Molyneux.” It was obviously the 
CrirreEN ease which started Mr.Ciouston on this adventure, 
but, however sordid the source of inspiration, His First 
Offence is both effective as satire and decidedly amusing as 
a story. 


The life of the heroine of Mrs. ArrHur HENNIKER’s new 
novel, published by NasH, was made up of two great and 
exhausting passions—one filial, the other conjugal; and 
in each ease she filled the title-réle of the book—Second 
Fiddle. 
her “fell on a dotage 
wife ; and the person 
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For the bachelor uncle who had been a father to| 
and took an impossible person to, 
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constrained, after he had tried to adopt one and had hope- 
lessly quarrelled with him, to enter into the bonds of unholy 
matrimony. He chose a wife, a girl whom he had never 
seen before, exactly as he would have bought a mare for the 
Home Stud Farm, and then proceeded to bully her out of 
her life. But before she left it the gods took her part, and 
wreaked on him a vengeance far more ingenious and subtle 
than anything that I could have thought of. I only wanted 
to smack his face and knock him down and tread on him. 
The author knew a far, far better way than that. And she 
knows a good many things which are hidden from the 
bearers of some of the most distinguished literary names in 
Who's Who; she knows, for example, exactly how people 
talk and think; and I, for one, have greatly enjoyed read- 
ing her excellent novel. 





The scene of Annabel and Others (Murray) is laid in 
“the sleepy old town” of Michenden, and Annabel is an 
overfed pug. At once I wish to congratulate Mr. R. W. | 
Wricut-Henprerson upon his graphic description ol 

-—— — - Michenden, a most splen- 





whom she herself 
married (for no reason 
that I could discover) 
developed a_ variable) 
taste in first violins. | 
Though the earlier of | 
these tragedies takes | 
up a third of the book, 
we may regard it as| 
relatively negligible and | 
confine ourselves to the | 
later one. Here I find | 
that the fundamental | 
trouble with Elizabeth | 
was her lack of humour. | 
It was not simply that | 
she took life seriously, | 
that she demanded too} 
exigently in others the 
same high ardour of 








‘did spot for a rest-cure, | 
provided that one did not | 
become entangled in the 
meshes of trivial gossip. | 
Here we seethe “society” | 
of the place reading | 

| SHAKSPEARE, chattering 

,at garden-parties, flirt- 
ing mildly; the only | 
salient character being a 
wicked lawyer who made 
raids upon one lady's 
heart and two other 
people’s fortunes. A 
\dismal failure both as 
philanderer and thief, it 
is easier to sympathise 
| with him than with the 
fat pug, and I breathed 
a sigh of relief when the | 
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devotion that she herself ! 





tions if she had possessed '__—-—__—- 
that gift which is the corrective of all excesses, even in 
virtue. “If only she could have laughed more,” thinks 
Anne Curtois—one of two characters in the book of whom 
I wanted to hear more, and from whose regard for Elizabeth 
I gathered, incidentally, that she had lovable qualities if 
only you could get at them. In choosing for her leading 
character a type that can never make allowances or see 
life with other people’s eyes Mrs. Henntker has shown 
courage; for it is one that is apt to be as dull in fiction as in 
fact. The author’s manner makes no pretence to subtlety, 
but it is sincere; and if her story suffers from triviality 
of detail there comes a moment (as late, I admit, as page 
266) which will reward your patience with a note of fine 
wisdom. 


I don’t know VALENTINA Hawrrey’s other work, but if 
it is all as good as Heritage (ConsTABLE) she ought to get 
at least a Beta plus in the Honours School of Modern 
Fiction. Her chief character has inherited from his father 
a fine and large family place, an ungovernable temper and 
a profound contempt for women. For the fine and large 
family place he very much wanted an heir. But heirs, 





AFTER ANOTHER OF THOSE BATTLES DURING THE WARS OF THE Roses. 


unfortunately for people of his views, do not grow on) 
| bushes, nor even under trees, like Easter eggs. So he was’ 
' 


latter went off to London | 


. . MARGINAL NOTES ON HISTORY. pe . ‘or 
offered; she might still "ae SD 62: et eigen with her incorrigibly | 
° VEXATIOUS SITUATION OF A FARMER WHO HAS TO TIDY UP HIS FIELDS . ° e 
have found compensa- selfish mistress. The | 





————— book gives a perfect | 
picture of a very local town, but whether it is of great | 
interest is another matter. At any rate, it is entirely | 
devoid of offence, and may he recommended to those who | 
do not like their feelings to be harrowed or are tired of | 
“ fearless ” fiction. 





! 
| 
Jack Lonpon’s When God Laughs provides | 
(Per Mitts AnD Booy) a lurid crew: | 
Murderers, burglars, suicides, | 
With settings fitting thereunto. 

! 

| 

| 


Dotted among the rest are found 
Some lighter matters, as, ¢.g., 
A boxing contest, round by round, 
And famine in a ship at sea. 


It’s clever work, without a doubt, 
But I, for one, can rub along 

With milder things, and do without 
Tales that are quite so beastly strong. 








Our Word-Painters. 
**An audible pang escaped from the Radical economists.” 
Daily Chronicle. 























